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AESTBACT 

This module is one in a series of teaching modules 
developed for a contemporary social studies curriculum. The purpose 
of this module is to develop an understanding of the sources of 
content to be used in an intercultural awareness curriculum and to 
reinforce teaching strategies learned in the other modules by 
applyirig them to the development of lessons in intercultural 
understanding. The terminal competency for this unit is: Given 
selected information on the "objects" and "dimension" of 
intercultural understanding, the reader will be able to derive a 
generalization from a set of cross cultural data and write a lesson 
plan incorporating an "object" and a "dimension" of intercultural 
understanding. The first section of the work discusses the 
development and applications of behavioral objectives in constructing 
an intercultural understanding curriculum. The second part contains 
case studies of two different cultures! The Hopi Indians of 
Northeastern Arizona; and A Japanese Family. Related modules are SO 
005 444 through SO 005 450. (FDI) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The pravious inatructional module e have been designed to 
aeBist in the development of aeveral key teaching strategies 
considered viable for a contemporary social studies curriculum. 
Such strategiea as concept identification, concept analysis^ 
valuing, questioning are at the heart of methodology in social 
studies education. The question now remains, "What shall be 
the content of the curriculum?" This. module will explore one 
approach - a curriculum focussed upon intercultural understanding. 

The purposes of this module are tot (1) develop an * 
understanding of the sources for content to be used in an 
intefcultural understanding curriculum, and (2) reinforce 
previously-learned teaching strategies by applying them to 
the development oi lassona to assist the child in understanding 
the human condition. 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

The eaquenca of activities in this module is- designed to 
develop the terminal compatancy listad in the following 
behavioral objective, 

X, Tarminal Competency 

Given selected information on the "objects" and 
'^dimensions'' of Intereultural understanding, the 
reader will be able to derive a ganeraliEation from 
a set of cross cultural data and write a lesson 
plan incorporating an "object'* and a "dimension" 
of intercultural understanding. 
II. Enabling Activities 

A. The terminal object ivas of the following modulas 
are considered as enabling objectives for this 
module , 

1, Organizing knowledge for Instruction 

2, Harmonising Questions and Activities Used by 
Teachers with the Level of Cognitive Behavior 
Expected of Pupils 

3 , Concept Formation-Concept Teaching 

4, interprotlng Data 
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5* Role Playing and Simulation 
6g Values and the Valuing ProcsEi 
B, Given selected information on the ^'objecti" of 
intercultural understanding, the readar will 
Be able to derive from a set of croas-oultural data* 

1. a generalization illustrating man-land relations and 

2, a generalization illuBtrating man-man relations. 



PART I. INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING i THE PROBLEM 

For the purpoFas of this module, the term intarcultural 
will be used not only to refer to interactions between cultural 
sub-groups within a culture but also to the interactions 
between and among nation-states. Quite often the literature 
distinguishes between these two patterns of relationships by 
referring to nation-state interactions as "international" 
relations and the patterns of behaviors between sub-groupe 
within a nation-state as "intergroup" relations- 

Basically^ however, the problems of intercultural 
relationships are similar in content if not in size. Social 
conflict, for example, may exist in a small town in northern 
Maine between U, S, citizens of French and English origins, 
or it may exist between the nations-states of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The basic elements of the problem can 
be similar even though the population size may be drastically 
different. 

Of the many pressing problems facing the human species 
today, the problem of intercultural relations appears crucial 
to our survival. Changes in transpo.Ttat.ion modes and 
communication systems have brought more of the world's populace 
into contact with one another in contemporary society than at 
any other period in the history of man. 



It fis Beasdnable to assume tHat this trend will continue 
into the future. As this happens, we will find ourselves 
interacting, mora frequently, with individuals and grcups holding 
values and beliefs which differ from ours. Becoming aware of 
the causes of differences in our perceptual sets is crucial to 
positive intercultural interactions. 

These perceptual sets, culturally determined, account for 
the opportunities and the realities of misunderstandings, 
suspicions, etc., and serve only as a hinderance to the 
effective solutions to problems which cut across cultural lines. 
One conseguence of "-hese interactions, particularly when they 
clash with one's values or customs is the strengthening of 
one's alliegence to his group, miether it be the Bantua, 
the Hopis, the Kwoma or the white American from Poughkeepsie, 
N, Y. , the individual has a "group consciousness," This 
consciousness tends to direct one to view others from outside 
his society from his own culture-bound set of values, folk- 
ways, customs and knowledge. 

We like that with which we are; familiar and do not value 
that with which we are not familiar. Kiplinger speaks of 
this ethnocentrlsm in his poem, "We and They." 
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All Go^ People Agree, 
And All Good Paople Say, 

All Nice People Like Us, Are We 
And Everybody else is They* 

But If You cross Over The Sea 
Instead of 0^/er the Way 

You May End By (Think Of It!) Looking On Ma 
As Only A Sort Of Tlieyl 
Think for a moment about what would be the best thing 
to do if, upon arriving at the outside door to your kitchen, 
you found two fat, puffed-up, skintight v;hite 1^" grubo* 
about to crawl across the kitchen floor* Write your answer 
here: 

f 

Now turn to the back of this page and note what a Bnntu from 
the northern Congolese Forest area would zealously do to the 
tv^o grubs crawling across the entrance to this home* 

At this moment think of the reactions you might have upon 
learning you will soon be ipending t^o wGaks living with the 
Bantus* Ho^^ do you feel about participating in the above 
eating habit? ProbabXy your enaction is ncic/ative, A miLinr 

*grubi a soft, thick vfOMi-like Jsr^a an ineect^ 



EAT TlffiM: 
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reason lies in the mlues and baliefs you hold about foods-- 
values and beliefs probably shared by your group. These 
serve as criteria or standards for evaluating the "goodness" 
or "badness" of other's eating habits. Yet, one nust realize 
that the Bantu people would probably react as negatively to 
our foods on the basis of their group-shared criteria . 

Because ethnocentrism tends to lead us into eKaggerating 
the importance of these behaviors which are part of one's 
own culture — those elements which tend to distinguish us from 
other s-^e have the foundation for the dGvelopment of prejudice 
and stereotypes. 

As more developing nations are taking their places 
alongside the technologically developed nations, there is a 
growing need for developing facilitative patterns of inter- 
cultural behaviors. It is for this reason that the schools* 
curricula must be concerned with the development of a program 
designed to improve intercultural understanding. 
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PART II, INTERCULTURAL l^ERSTANDINGi THE CU^ICULUM 



This presentation o£ an intercultural uhderstanding 
curriculum is based^ primarily, uponi (1) the work of the 
Foreign Policy Aesociation and, (2) the University of Minnesota 'a 
Project Social Studies. The constraints of a module permit 
only a brief analysis of major considerations for curriculum 
content. Both documents deserve careful study for those 
considering an intercultural understanding prograra.^ 

In answering the question, what is to.be understood, in 

\ 

an intercultural understanding program, we must identify the 
"objects" of study in such a curriculum* 

Any curriculum deiigned to help us understand man must 
involve the learner examining the home of man^ — the earth. 
Man and other life-systems of which he is a part have an impact 
upon the physical environment and, in turn, are influenced by . 
the environment, a ^tudy of man-earth interactions will help 
us to understand the bio-cultural development of the human 
species. Certainly, the cultural components uf any human 
group cannot be fully understood without considering the 

iBecker, James,. Foreign Policy Association, hn Eyramimtion 
of pbjectives, Needs, and Priorities in Intern ationa l Eauog tion 
in U, Secondary and E].gmentar^ MS^^ls, project Ncu 6^ff08, ^ 
Contract No* OEC i^7-002900-26^¥, Finril Kaport, July, 1969, 

West, Edith, ^e D^S^iHSS^^. ^^P- 'MBI £A §.!! Articulated 
Sgcial Studies Gur^cuU.m, f ruject Ec::^l~'s::^i€m, tniivGrsity 
of Minn,, Minneapolis, Minn. /"project No. cr:;3-l0-106, Pinal 
Report, August, 1968. ' 
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physical charaet#riitics of the group's residence. 

Every human culture has daveloped in a particular 

area within th© world setting. Th#se areas are 

diBtinctive in the combinations of phe:nomena found 

ther©. Each cultural group has made changei both in 

its way of living and in the area it has occupied. 

The result of this combinati©n of people and natural 

environment produced a regional diitinctiveness that 

ii significant, in understanding the world, ^ ^ 

As we explore man-land relationships with children we 
should hm assisting them in formulating generalisations about 
these interactions which will help to explain 4 uTiian behavior. 

To review your understanding of generalizations, complete 
Activity 1, Place the latter F before fact itami, the letter 
C before concept itemo, and the letter G before generalization 
itemi^ 

Activity 1 

1. Man 

2*^^ The planet earth is part of our solar iyitem/ 

3, No two placei are aKactly alike* 

4, Ball Ground, Ga. is located in the northern part of the state. 

5, E nigma, Ga, is located in the' southern part of the state* 

5 Ball Ground, Ga. and Enigma, Ga. are not exactly alike, 

7, Both man and nature change the character of the earth. 

Ssteinhausar, Frederick R. "The Study of Geography." 
Background Paper No. Univeriity o£ Mlnneiota, Project 
Social Studies, p, 9. 
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8. Ways of living differ, 

9, E ach culture is unique. ^ 

Check answers on the reverse side of this paper, !Cf 
you have less than 8 correct responses review Module #1^ 

"Organizing Knowledge for Instruction," If you have 8 or 

I 

more correct responses, continue to Activity 2, 

Activity 2 

From the follo^/zing data presented in Cases 1 and 2, write a 
generalisation which could be used as a cognitiva bbjactiva 
for lesions focussing upon man -^land inte ractions^ 

Case li 

■ 

In southern Africa live a group of people called the 

Bustmen, They live a nomadic life wringing a bare 

existence from the land known as the Kalahari* This is 

a wasteland charaeteriEed by heat, dryness, grasse's, and 

thorn trees* The area where they live averages less than 

10 inches of rain yearly. Traveling in search of food, 

it is important for the Bushmen to seek evening camps 

near water source s. 

The water hole was at a place called Gautscha 
Pan in South-west Africa. .** Near evening, our trucks 
came over a rise of ground and we saw a huge diih-ahaped 
depression, dazzling v/hite in thri sun. It was an 
enormous salt pan, a shallow lake in the rainy season^ 



1- . c 
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2. F 

3. G 

4. F 

5. F 

6. 1^ 

7. G 

8. ^ 

9. G 
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f^om DecenO^er to Jterch, but at this time of year 
the water had long since sunk away, leaving a white 
film of brine on a surface hard as pavement. 

Lazy Kwi showad us^ at the eastern rim, a 
clustar of long green reads. Beneath them was 
the water hole, which we later found, was deep 
and permanent, 

Kushe and her sister began to gather grass# 
When they had two large piles, they broke branches 
from a small tree, thrust tham upright in the 
ground, and arched them together, then laid the 
grass over them and tied each shelter onee around 
with sinew string. That was all. Kushe, La^y 
Kwi, and the children moved into one hut. Kushe 's 
sister took the other, 3 



Case2t 

Deep in the mountains of inland Mindanao live a 

group of people called the Higaonons, They are a 

hunting and farming society, usually remaining in an 

area until the rain^ leach away the nutrients in the 

soil (3-*4 years) , Then they move to another site and 

clear another small patch of land for farming* 

The area in which thay. live is a Tropical Rain Porest 

averaging over 80 inches of rain/year* Lying close 

to the equator, the cltmate is warm as well as himifl. 

The following is a description of a recent visitor 

to the chief's hornet 

A side trail no outsider would have spotted. lad 
straight up th© near-vertical right bank, A five 

3 

Thomas, EliEabeth M, ^ "Bushmen of the Kalahari." Najipnal 
Geographic^ Vol , 123, No. 6 (June, 1963), pp, 871-2, 
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hundred foot clirrfD through the forest brought us 
to the base of a steep^sided scalpad ridge accsssible 
by logs felled across small ravines. The house cluster 
perched on the ridgetop high abcve the ground and 
supported by several trees and piles.. .-We climbed 
a notched log that lad into the Etructure, . . . I had 
felt at once the charm of this Gurious tree dwelling . , , 
but now I began to take stock of its ingenuous design^ 

A single thatch-roofed platform served as the 
main chancer. Woven walls kept people in without 
rising to the roof to cut off the flo^-^ of air. Low 
platforms at one end and along both sides v/ara marked 
off by dividers into .family areas » the word "room" 
would not apply, for no screen or hanging separated 
one .section from another* , , . 

Wildly wobbling causeways of the :slendereet 
saplings conneated this tropic equivalent of a 
baronial hall with several tiny houses, perhaps six 
by eight feet, in which rGlated families dwellod./, . 
The entire complerc was an interconnected structure, 
and even a small motion in any part of it could bs 
felt everywhere else. The fliop of a rooster's v/ings, 
I discovered at four o'clock the next morning, set 
the whole place to vibrating. And v;hat held all this 
together? Not a screw, not a nail, not a twist of 
wire, but elegantly made wrappings and bindings of 
split rattan. Feather-light and flexible, the tree 
house could resist all but the most violent storms 
or earthguakes, , . . 

Darkness fell with a suddenness possible only in 
a country of tall peaks, ^high trees and low latitude*.*, 
^There v7as comfort in the closeness of others as night 
closed upon the lovely lethal jungle, v;hera cobra ?i 
now stalked roving rats and pythons thick as a mnn's 
I thigh lay in wait for pigs and door. These and i -caches, 
' * venemous Insects, and poisonous plr*nts would thr^nton 
any human who v/alked the leaf -scented d.^rkneso.* . 

^MacLeish, Kenneth, H^lp for Phillips' Tribes in r-^ouble," 
Nationa l Geographic. Volumn MO, No, 2 (hwmmt, 1971), r^. 228-30* 
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GeneraliEationi 



The second major objact of study for improving inter- 
cultural understanding ie man himself. There is a growing 
intarast in having the pupil acquire a eophieticated undar-^ 
standing of hie own species. Man Is baing viewed ae one life 
t^e in a system of living and non-living things, Tlirough his 
study of man the; :stuaentumay:;be;,betterv^a to understand .bag io 
h\iMin^ b#havidr and^ feocialvactivities, 

ton is also studied to note commonalities among the epeciai' 
needs and behaviors. Such '^cultural universals" as providing 
for biological and psychological needs are important areae 
of study. Differences are eMamined to discover the culttaral 

basis of behavior* 

In summary, ..." students should come to understand human 

beings (1) as biological systems, (2) as personality systems^ 
(3) as actors or role objects within social systams, (4) as 

'products' of cultural systems, and (S) as participants in 

natural ecological systems*"^ 

Turn to the description of the Bushmen and the Higanons 

and develop a generali zation which could be your cognitive 

objective. for a lesion designed to exp lor e a characterigt ic 

of human beingsp 

SBecker, James, eit. p, 76* 
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Genera lizat ion; 



The third "object" of intercultural understanding is 
the global social system. The subject matter involved is 
drawn £rdm'» * 

(1) .information about the nation-states around the globe. 
This information is not the discrete iaolated bits of data 
usually associated with such programs as "place-name 
geography" but the synthesis of "these data into concepts 
and generalizationB which help , to array nations of the 
modern world along different dimensions relating to 
differences and similarities in their history, geography, 
politics, economics, culture, relations with other nations, 
.ete,^ 

(2) a study of cross-national organizations. This study 
would be focussed upon the fundij;ions of some of the 100 
organizations that link governments to governments. The 
study would also provide pupils with opportunities to note 
the ways in which national groups interact with one 
another in matters of global concern, e.g., exploitation 
of outer space, population control, (Ex. UN, NATO^ UMICIP) 
^Ibld,^- p. 78. 
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Thesa, then, are th© 'tobjecta" of intercultural under- 
standing* Th©re is another aspect to a curriculim focussed 
upon Intercultural understanding. It may be referred to ae 
the "dimensions" of the curriauliOT*^ por the purpose of 
this module^ wa will examine one of the dimensione«training 
in the ability to make "humane '* evaluationi of intarcultural 
activities* This entails devaloping a curriculum which 
asaisti in freeing one to some extant from egocentric and 
ethnocentric thinking. The objective of this dimension is 
to prepare an individual who can make normative judgement g 
baeed upon "an awareness of the fact that any phenomenon 
of any complexity can (and normally should) be judged by 
not one but many standards, and that a phenomenon so judged 

can be judged •good* in some respects and 'bad- in other 
raspecti."8 

Finally, this dimension of the curriculuin should be 
structured to develop an individual who has an ability to 
engage in empathic thinking^able to put oneself in another's 
shoes. These characteristics of thinking are indeed at the 
heart of a curriculmn which has as its objectives the 
davalopment of a person who perceives himself and others 
as part of a world societal system, 

'^Ibid . , p, 81. 



The Hopi Indians of Morthea stern Arizona* 
by Shirley ETolt 



1* introdUGtlon \ 

The Hopi live in threa groups of villagas 
atop a mesa in Northeastern Arizona* Their villages 
are likely tha oldest continuously inhabitad ones 
in North America^ (tree -ring dates have eitablished 
ocoupanoy of Oraibi sinae early in the 12th century) 
and are ealled pueblos from the.^ord used by the 
Spanioh in refsrQnce to thenip The Hopi epeak a 
language related to thosa spoken by the Indians who 
lived in the Great Baa in area of Utah^ Nevada and 
westGrn Colorado, called Shoshoneani it im distantly 
related to Ast^ean of MeKico and is grQupad into 
a larger language family— Uto-A^teean» The Hopi 
are cultural descendente of the AnasaEi and Mogollon 
cultures known archaeologies lly in the southwast^ 
among which are the famous "Cliff teller a" of 
Mesa Verde and alaewhere. The Spanish who encountared 
them in tha 16th century attonipted to aitablish 
mlisaions among them in the 17th centuryp The 
Hopi resanted the priests' demands and revoltad in 
1680| killing all the Spaniards in the area. 
Although attempts were made to reestablish a 
misaioni these failed and the Hopi remained relatively 
isolated until af^Urir the establishment of the 
reiervation by the U,S^' government in 1882, The 
following is a description in the "ethnographic 
present" —that is 35 years and more ago whan 
ethnographers made extensive observations. It is 
not a description of present day conditions* 

^'Modified from materials developed by the Project 
Social Studies Center of the Univernity of Minnesota 
under a special grant from the U.S. Office of Idueation. 
(project Ho, HS«04n) Dr. Edith West, Director, (1967)* 
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A. The site I Hopi Environment and Ecology 

They are imi^ze cultivators, though their land 
ia arid. Their crops depend upon water from streams 
and springi v/hich run off from the plateau on which 
thoy live. Direct rainfall is' insufficient to raise 
their staple crops, but small streams drain from 
the aurface into the floor of their valley and 
seepage from underground sources into springs 
emerging. just above the base of the cliffs providff' 
enough water to use in a system of flood water 
farming' in v/hich naturally flooded areas are modified 
to a small extent and utilized to produce many kinds 
of corn, malons, squash, beans and peaches. Soma 
of the largar springs are usod to suppiy drinking 
water for the villages and some are used to maintain 
irrigated gardens? water from these gardens is stored 
in tanks walled by rock or clay, and ooma of the 
gardens themselves are terra cod below the tank so 
that water can be made to flow to them from the tank, 
while others located above the tank must be 
watered by hand. These small plots are used to 
grow chile, onions, cress, sweat corn and vegetable 
dye plants for Goloring corn bread. Floods and 
blown sand continually endanger the crjDps and make 
some of the cultivable land useless. Drinking 
water as well as all other aupplias must be 
carried up to the top of the mesa to the villages 
which are about two hundred feet above the fields. 
The Hopi do a small amount of hunting, mainly of 
rabbits which are taken in commercial hunts and 
dispatched by boomerangs. Formerly, they hunted 
dear and antelope. They gather tobacco, pinion 
nuts, juniper berriee, mesquite beans, prickly 
pear and other wild foods and useful plants. They 
raise some livestock, sheep, donkeys and horses, 
though in Pr©-Coluinbian ' times thair only domestic 
animals were the turkeye which provided ceremonial 
feathars and were pets but ware not used as food, 
and the dog. The Hopi do weavingi formerly cotton 
v«a grown for this purpose but now wool is usek. 
pottery and baskets are made by Fomm rorai. Trading 
of their agricultural productfl and teKtiles was 
formsrly dona to obtiiin sking, tmtm mmt and baskets 
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from the food -gathering peoples who lived in the 
surrounding area and is nov; dona with meriaan traders 
for cloth, sugi!", and tDols, Turquoise beads have 
■bean made by the Hopi aincQ ancient times and ara 
still rnada although atcna aijes, knives and arrow 
points are no longar mada. 

The social Structure n-P ^amllv 

A. The Residenca Group, Lineage and Clan 

The Hopi live in a 2 story plastered "apartment" 
that has a flat roof of lath, Jarush and' clay laid 
over heavy pine beams, low narrow wooden doors, 
small windov/s, a paved stone floor on the lov/ar 
story and above floors on the uopar story. The 
rooms are about 10 to 12 feet square and are quite 
dark, and much of the time peopla who live there work 
on its flat roof, at the hardened clay baking oven 
outside the house, or elsewhsra, sleeping, eating 
and working are dons on the upper story of the house, 
while lower story rooms are used for storage. Each 
individual nuclear family of mother, father, and 
unmarried children occupy one upper story room and 
use another lower story room for food storage,- thare 
IS little furniture in the room save a mud fireplace 
for cooking in a cornor of the room, v/ater storage 
jars in anothQr corner, a low bench along the wall, 
and at one end of the room a three -compartnient metate, 
or grinding mill of Btone, Bads are blankets or 
skins spread on the floor. One nuclear family might 
live in such a room. Through a doorway in the neighbor- 
mg rooms live relatives on the mother's side, aa the 
Hopi are what the anthropologiBta call a "matrilineal" 
society (relationship ig traced through the feniale 
line) who practice "matrllocal residence" (men come 
to live in the homes of their wives), a married 
woman in Hopi Boclety lives with her mother and her 
husband, her sioters, married and unmarried, and 
their husbands and childrQn, and her mother's sisters 
and their nuclear families, if any. (if her mother's 
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mother and/or her sisters otill lives she will be a 

part of the reaidenca group also) . The houses in 
this 'Eociety belong to the mothe:.:, and the mothsr's 
lineage holda land and valuaiale ritual duties and 
parogativas also. The father has many rights within 
his own matriiineal lineage v;hich he continues to 
enjoy aftar raaririagaj he continueg to help work his ' 
mother' a and nister's lands for them after ha marries, 
although ha is also responsibla for working his 
wife's land to feed his ovm nuclear family. Each 
matriiineal lineage is a part of the larger group 
of people v;ho can no longer trace relationships 
specifically but who feel themBSlvas to ba related, 
Tliis kind of group anthropologists call a clan, 
Tha Hopi clans, (Rabbit, Bear, Sun, ate.) trace 
thair descant from the tima thay believe their ancestors 
emerged from undarground to dwell on thQ surfaco of 
the earth. The father and mother in each nuclear 
family baiong, of course, to a different lineage and 
clan; marriage must take place foetwoen people who are 
conaidered to ba unrelated. Both continue to belong 
to thair own matrilinQal lineage and clan after marriage. 
The brothers of the women of a given family who marry 
and go to live with v;omen of other lineages continue 
to have vary important functions within their oi^fn 
lineages. It is one's mother's brothers who live 
elaawhera v/ho bring a child gifts, give him advice 
and disciplina, and provide many other important 
and necesoar/ earvices in the lineage. 

F amily rolea t Mother -Child Relationship. 
A child in the Hopi society calls his own progenitress 
mother but calln her sistero mother alsor bahavior 
of all the mothers, of a Hopi family toward all the 
children - not juat the ones they physically produced 
but toward those v;e think of as niecsa and nephews - 
can and does correspond to the following description. 
Within the family it is the mother who owns the 
house, furniohinge and land and its agricultural 
productB; (she has rights of usufruct over it although 
it is her lineage who is conceived to "cwn" it 
ultimately, Hopi concepts of: propr^rty •^ra of cours© 
not just like ours and a i:':opar description of' 
Hopi concaptions of " owner shiia^' would too e».<t©nGiva 
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for this iDnper) , She passeo cuch rights on to her 
children,- girls receive housaa and land at marriaqe 
and boyc continuo to have rights in lineage, propaity 
throughout life. The mother is respanoibla jlor 
cooking and foading her chllciren f-om the produce 
of her land v/hich is storsd in the lower Koomg of 
the house. Women must spend long hours grinding 
corn at the matate to maka rrany dishes the Hopi 
enjoy, piki bread, etc. Corn is ground with "manoi", 
grinding atones held in the hands on stone metateo 
graded Euccessl.valy ag to finenass. Mothera care • 
for the children and for the house, its bedding, 
clothing, etc. They fetch water and may make baskets 
or pottery to ©xchanga for produce from other Hopi 
villageo or other groups living nearby who coma to 
trade, (Each Hopi viliage had craft spacialtlea 
among woman, ) They gather nuts, prickly pear and 
other foods and supplioc from the area outs Ida the 
village. Mothers give advice to their children and 
teach them skills and "the Hopi way," They do this 
with techniques of encouragement of proper" behavior 
by verbal and other kinds of rQwards, and also by 
threatening children with what the Kachinas may do 
to them. The ii'achinaa are the beautifully dressed, 
but. frightening visaged spirit beings who'' a re ancestora 
and also cloud beings v/ho bring rain. They perform 
many beautiful Geremonial dancas. They also visit 
the homes of everyone who has children during the 
course of one ceremony, T-Jhen they visit the children, 
they puniijh bad deeds the children have dona by 
whipping them while the children's families beg them 
to be easy and assure them of their children's 
good hearts. Children are told that the Kachina 
will take them av/ay if they misbehave,. If the 
children have bean good, which ia usually the case, 
the Kachinas may bring gifts of dolls to the girls 
and things like little bows and arrows to the boys 
(provided by msmbers of the child's family). The 
Kachinas are really magked and costtimad dancers who 
are impersonating the ancestora? they are men o£ the 
villaga who are told of the child's good or bad 
deeds by members of his flamlly, ithough aometimaa 
they choose to punis'h a child for something they 



know h© ha£3 done even though the child's family'* wants' 
to proteet him from punislTmant. They have words o£ 
praise ol- aamonialxmant in aac.ition to gifts arid 
whippinc/c, and tha childrQn do not loarn that they 
are not really god a, but imparsonatora until the " 
child is initiated into the Vachina cult under pain 
of death i£- the cult's eeyrjrets, which include the 
impersonation, are revealed to anyona who has not 
bean initiatad. Mothers do not spank or whip or use 
othor physical sanctions to diociplina children. 
They do "send them to Coventj-y" - participate with 
the rest tha household in rafusing to speak or 
interact with a child beyond bare phyeical neceasity 
m the caee o£ a aorious infraction of the Hopi way. 

Father-.ehild RalationEihipi 

Fathers work the children's lineage land to 
help provide .for them, Thmix own children, howoveK, 
do not inherit important lineaga poseossions, land 
and ritual perogativas, from their fathars, (Their 
sisters' children inherit Buah righto; For exnmpio, 
"chieftainship" of various kinds, found in this 
society is inherited in thia way— it is a lineaga 
parogativQ and male chief's sister's child v/ill 
inherit the office— not his own.) Fathers act as 
friendly advisers to theii; sons and daughters 
and as taachers of male skilla to their sons. They 
teach uons the agricultural arts— planting, GUltivating, 
and harveating, etc. They paEticipate in teaching 
good ancl bad behavior to children of both sexes and 
praise and warn, but nevor punish. Fathars chooso 
their children's ceremonial fathars - unrolated man 
who are chosen to sponsor a man' a children into 
membarRhip in the Kachina cult. ,ht initiation the 
ceremonial father gives the child prosonts. Kig ovm 
father gives him gifts alsn, 

Husband«Wifa RBlationshipi 

Warringa in this sonlety is by choice of ths 
couple involved, with the advico and asf^ont of one's 
mother 'a brother and linGagef love nnd affoction is 
an iraportant ingredient. teij:riage is ratho-? brittle 



in this society and divorce is quite connnonj the 
ptocedure for obtainincf a divorce ma.rely requires 
a woman to talca har hunband's psrsonal belongings 
and put them outs ids the dooi% in which caia hs moves 
back home with hi a own motha;-- and aioters. Childron 
alxrays stay v/ith thoii" mothoKs, frtajfriaga is a virtual 
neaessity for all adult <3, Women muflt marry to obtain 
a suit o£ wedding clothGra from their huiband, who 
v;eaves and makao thci gaKments, h wife keeps thaae 
clothes until her death,- she must be buriad in them 
in order to join her ancestoi-s in the spirit world. 
Men v/e-avQ garments for otlier mernbars of the £ andly 
as well. A v;oman cooks and cares C-or her huabandr 
she need not, hov/QVQr, entertain hie friends in her 
home, (His motbrar and iisteKs do that) . Men work 
their wives' lands for them, perfoming neoessary 
rituD.ls to make the c.nopa grc^-/, Thoy also keep 
hQrda of sheep and other animals which are not 
poQsessions o£ thoir wivac, but are their own to 
dispoo'a of as thsy .like. 

Maternal Uncle-Child Relationship (Mother's Brother): 

One's mothei-'s brother is reaponsibla for giving 
gifts, advice and instriiction^ praise and punishmGnt 
for good and bad behavior on the part of his eistoK'o 
children. They in turn give him respedt and aid. 
He is the person v/ho sees to it that his siBter's 
sons and daughters are brought up right, and it is 
up to him to make lazy youngsters gat up and take 
long runs, or take cold dips in springs, or pour 
cold water on those children who like to lie in feGd 
in the mornings, as well as give advice and admonitionc. 
Ha sometimes brings pets to his nephews and nleaea, 
as well as good actions of other kinds. He la 
responsible for helping provida the necessitiQs of 
his sisters' houaahold and helps to work in thoiE 
fields to pEovida enough food for the fomily. If h© 
is the head of the lineaga and a clan chief, he 
controls ritual secrets v;hich must be transmitted 
and pei'formed to further the vrell being of: the 
family, the clan, and the \fiUo.^Of will toach one 
of his siotsro' som the sar'red r— i duties of 
his officQs so that thray will ba rt?r>inned. 
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Sibling Relationahipo s 

SistaKo continue to live with or near one 
another throughout life, aiding and aooporating 
with one another in many endsavors. Sisters and 
brothera are alDO expacted to ba close thro.ughout 
life. Men can always return to live with their 
sisters after their parents death. Even after marriaga 
they bring house guests to eat and sleep at their 
mothers and sisters homes. They receive aid for 
ceremonial duties from their sisters, Thev continue 
to help sisters with economic necessities," If needed. 
They visit married sisters often and have reaponsibilitiaft. 
as already stated, toward their sisters' childron. 

Grandparent -Grandchild Relationshipi 

Grandparents are indulgent tot«;ard grandchildren. 
They do give advice, and advice from the old one Is 
valued in this socioty. They may tall storias that 
show the right and wrong way of doing things, and 
warn of the dire conseguences of acting Kahopi, 
not Hopi- such ehlldren may Glcken and die and 
cause the family's crops to be ruined. Maternal 
Grandparents are ususally mambars of the child's 
residance group or live nearby, and as such are 
cooparativa member a of tha household, 

III. Ideal Behavior ofl tha Hopi 

Brandt has analysed the Hopi concsptlon of tha 
"ideal ma^n" {or woman) in tha following terms i 
The ideal Hopi is a good family man who is industriouG 
and thrifty and who works to provide material comf orto 
for his family^ ha shows affection and conoarn for 
his children and is cautious. Ho is agroeabla in 
relations with others? he does not complain or got 
into dioputen o!r get angry or act grouchy; he listens 
to crtticiEm of himself by others. He is poaceafolo 
and does not get into flghtrj (espocially physical 
ones) , He is cooperative in the groupo he fcelongs 
to - his family and community enterprises y he must 
give time; effo2;t, cbedl^nce and aclvicQ to others 
in these groups. He must be unsalflsh and must be 
generous with food and help. Ho must be honest and 



must pay defots^ keep his pL^om.ises mnd respect property 
rightG* must be mo^nmt, gniet and unobtjcuaivQf 

ha must not try to important or ambitious for 
I'ower or snobbish. He mimt be oheerful^ manly and 
JiravQi he must not ba vengaful^ jealous or worried^ 
'^a H^i think themsBlvas as peaceatale anfl valu^ 
highly the avoidance of. violenQe anfl flisputesF 
thoy seldon engage in physiral violonce of any sort^ 
and aggresaion o:E any kind io thought to p^id off 
by sickneos and troublG.. The aggrosslv© person who 
is obviously ambitious^ or who would get angry and 
stick up for hio rights in a vigorous way whan he 
thinks someone is taking advantage of him wou.ld 
probably be approved of in most groups in American 
society^ but among the Hopi ouch a person might well 
be acGuced of being r^hopi - having a bad heart - and 
wen of being a witch or aorcere^ and perhaps of thus 
causing sicknens and trouble not only to himself 
but to otheri members of his family and community. 

' Stonge^n Hop 1 Life 

_ Nowadays many Hopi families and householdB do 
things differently from the way their forbears did 
them* Many girls prefer to move into their own 
houses away from their mothers^ and some even go 
to their husband ^s villages to live. The husband 
helps to provide the house. Usually the girl's lands 
are still utili-:ed| but now many Hopi vrork for v/ages 
off the reservation* Vfhmi the house of the family 
is removed to some distanca av/ay from the mother 
and eisters of the girl^ there are not so many people 
to help her take care of children and to do housework 
and cooking, although many now prefer to be more 
Independant. The children see their relatives less 
often, and the duties and responsibilitlGE between 
them have lessened in practice, if not in ideals* 
Children now go to school, which has taken en some 
of the function of- teaching and socialising the ehlld^ 
The Hopi new liave other ways of making a living 
besides working family lands, although still persons 
in need are taken care of by members of their familiea. 
Some Hopi are Christians, so thQ family does not 
provide for tnooe ind:\vldualo suvL an important share 
of supernatural p^er ^r, it does ^inn'-Christian Hopi. 
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The Japmnece. Family*^ 
by Jennette Jones 

Suye Mura ta a villaga ("Mura") on tha ielana 
of Kyushu. It is located in Kuma County, which 
is a flood plain surrouncled by moiiatains and 
dralnea by the Kuma Riv&r^ For centuries iCuma 
County has bean somei^hat of £ the toaaten track of 
trade v/ith the l^giatic mainland and Christian 
miesionig^ation. However, in the 1920^ s a railroad 
was built linking the county "tn cities in the north 
and east, and the national system og agricultural 
guidance and education h^ve also increased the 
reaemblance betv;een laima and oth^Jf rural cllotricto* 

Suye Mura la one of nineteen villagoii in Kxma^ 
It a chief crop is rict^, with niltoforms as a 
secondary product, Its 2^*3 scfuaro nilas consist 
©f flat paddy fields on the siouth^ mountains to 
the norths and some forest land^ The population 
is 1^663 people, or 285 houses^ (NoarXy all 
civic duties and many social ones are fcy house- 
holds rather than fcy indivi4ualB«) There are tim 
small towno .(population about 5000 each) near 
suye Mura# whnre Suye people, traveling by foot 
or bus^ buy farm tools, cloth^ kitchomrare^ and 
gifts, and sell vegGtableo and flireweodp 

The mura is a political unit^ unified by 
its headman^ administrative office^ school^ and 
Shinto Ghrine. Within Suye Mura are Q pQlitlcal 
subdivisions and 17 fcjirakii^ socio-economiG units 
of about 20 households each^ Each buraku has its 
own head, and takes care of ita cvm funerals^ 
festivals, roads^ bridges^ and so en, by 
cooperative effort^ 

-Modlffiad from materials anralcpod by the 
Project Social Studies Center o?: the Itoiveroity 
of Minnesota under a GpeQ.Lal grant from the U.S. 
Office of Iduoatton. (Project" m. r...j^065) Tr., Edith Wast 
Director, {1267). - 



Wet rice agricultuce is the basis of the 
economy in Guye Muxa^ ICano is a broad flo^ 
plain crisn*-C3:Qssed by iserigation ditcher £ed by 
the Kuma River and its tributaries* Along the 
south oide is a canal dug in feudal times^ Tha 
people q£ the village raise only one crop of 
rice a year^ Rice is sovm in Eeedbads in I4ay. 
The seadlinc;o are transplanted in June, Bsfore 
the rice can be harvested in October, theris is 
much weadincf to b© donep In the fall, part o£ the 
paddy is allowed to dry out and is used for 
raising wheat and barley which are cut in May, ' 
Then the fields are flooded once more and rice 
seedlings are transplanted in it in June^ Thus 
aome of the land is used both for rice and for 
dry cj'ops* 

Rya^ v;herit^ and barley affe grovm as menoy 
crops in the v;inter, After them in importnncG 
comes oilk cocoons* TOere are three crops a 
year, each taking about forty days from tho hntch*- 
ing of the worms to the sipinnlng ofi thread f rem 
the cocoons « Tlia first cocoomi a.ife sold in 
early June^ the second in late August, the third 
in early October^ The inferior cocoons are kept 
at horns to be v/oven into homespun fabrico by 
the womeni, Sericulture is generally women ^s 
work here^ though men control the income which 
'it bringop 

Tools include wooden or iron sickles, hoes 
and mattocks, foot -^powered threshers^ and hafld- 
pm^ered wooden wind winnowers / looms, and spinning 
wheels. (Other material pooseasions in Suyo 
in the late 30 's included 3 radios, sGveral 
phonographo, and savoral oewing rnachines.? 

FAMXtiY^RUCTTJRE 

The Matsumoto household consists of Ilcaiko, 
a six year old boy, his fifteen yaar old sistes:, 
Nohu, his baijy siater, Haru, hia tother and 
mother, and his fatho"*s f;^ther r^^rl mother* 
His mother nephew BJ^no, v g^ eirhtoon is also a 



merabai of the household. Hs is the Mataumoto's 
servant, and works in the paddj/ in exchange for 
a rice payment to his parants, but. he is also a 
menOaer of" the household, eattng and sleeping 
with the family. Until last year, Reiko' s ^and- 
fatiier (his fatter •s fiatiier) was head of the 
household f he controlled the money, made the 
decisions about the family's economic activities, 
arranged to hire Mano, lad the household in_ 
religious observances, anfl so on. But in his^ 
l^te sixties he retired and yielded his position 
to Reilco's father, who is an oldest son. 

In addition to the Mataumoto household, who 
live and eat together, the family Include a 
other close relatives, Mr, Mntsumoto (RqiJso's 
father) has ta-zo vowigas bEothoEo, Cm is 
maEriefl anfl has set w? his own Iiousoholcl in 
Swro Mura, vjhoire hs remains in close ccntn^t with 
hli father and elder brother, Anothor bKOthaB 
was adoptaa into a fiamtly in anothoff mum. 
Adoption usuai3.v oecuro whan a family has no son 
of thair own? thav arcanga to adopt a son into 
thair family who will take thair name and carry 
on tha famli^f lina, Ofiton tho adcptcfl sen ^aisnios 
a daughter cS the family if thoro is cna, Doyo 
in their oarlv teens are preferred for adopticn, 
as thav can learn more easily to fit into anothor 
. f?.nily^ h boy who is adopted out of bio mm 
f^.milv usually looes close contact with theni, 
as h«rgoos to live in another muKa, nnfl pasticipatos 
in a new household, Mr. Matsimoto also has a 
git!t©K who is mars led to a man in anothes mura. 

Implicit in tha afcove relationships is a 
strong em'sha sis on ths patrillineago, or line of 
flQBcent tlirough thg father. The rolntiva acoo 
of- boys is alBO imnostantf the oWoflfc alwaifs 
fc3com3s household head, and there is no torn which 
m-ans sim^lv "brothar'' or "sisteK". Etaco ase 
enlv "oXflci/Lwa^MS% "yon;^ot^": I:-otheK",,."GMar 



a ana usually stay in the same mura (except when 
e dopted out) and his daughters maKry men' in different 
Muras, the functioning family consists of related man 
and their wives and unmarried children, Reiko's 
family, then, includes his father's near relaticas 
m the same mura, though other relatives are Included 
in wedding and funeral services and various relieious 
festivities. 

ESS^ 

Rice is not only the chief source of income, 
but also the staple food. It is eaten boiled with 
each meal, made into candies and cakes, used as money 
and gifts, fed (as rice water) to infants, madQ into 
liquor, ehocha, which is dffunk at all parties, and is 
the standard offering to the gods and spirits in the 
form of boiled rica and shpchu. 

Other foods grown, for honie consumption and aale 
in the village or town, are radishes and sweet potatoes, 
the staple vegetables, and soy beans, which are made 
into soup (miso), sauce ( shoyu) , and curd cake (tof u) . 
Soy baans are an important source of protein in the 
diet, since fish and chicken are eaten rarelv except In 
banatiatSa 

Horses and cows and occasionally goats are raised, 
but only as beast of burden, (their milk is een- 
sidered dirty,) 

SiaSMsa 

float of the clothing is kimono style, a long 
wrap-around garnent held together by a cloth sash 
°^ SM- But thera is much variety in style i flifferant 
typQs of kimonos are worn for work and for parties, 
for men and woman, for children, adults, and old paople^ 
and for wintoff and auramar. Europaan dress has baon " 
tntrodueed recently, and is founSl more eonvoniont for 
vJOKklng in the fields. School chl3,dron and tenchara 
wear black Europaan imtforma, and wcmsri aomatimos 
weaffEuropeanhouaadffQoaeB while work But for 

festive oacasions the kmo.no is alvray,« w^^rn, and 
wedding clothes are usually woven pt horg bv a man's 
mother and sisters, or by th© bride and hsr-mothGr. 
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Mending is done by a man*s wife and famale children^ 
Somatimei work clothas and Bchool dresses are made by 
professional seamfitresees« 

km indieatad above, types of clothing axpress 
differing statuses v/ithin the society. The relativa 
freedom and Indulgence ot young children and old 
people is expraseed in their brightly colored (often 
red) clothing, which ie not customarily worn by adults 
in tteir middle years* 

Shoes are the traditional Japanese "thong" sandals, 
which are removed when one enters the house* 

Housing, 

The t^ical house in Suye Mura, built by cooperative 
labor by mambsrs of the bu raku/ is a one ••story 
cottage with thatch roofi sliding screen walla (papar 
inside^ wood without) ^ and some mud wattle* The 
visual rooms ara the kitchen^ which is somewhat 
detached from the rest of the house f the dald_pkorft# 
the most lived-in room where most casual visitoro 
are received j the gajhlki^ which is the best room* 
It contains the finest floor matsj the butsudan 
(also where the ancostral spirits live# venerated 
daily as part of Euidhist ritual}^ and the tokonom, 
alcove where the Shinto-god shelf, family treasureai 
and family pictures are kept* Kie master of the 
house and his wife sleep in this room^ the baby v;ith 
its mother and the neKt youngeet child with the father . 
In addition there are separate sleeping alcoves for 
other merttoers of the family* Grandparents usually 
sleep separately, each with one or tv/o grandehtldron* 
h servant may sleep alone or v;ith children* 

In addition to the main house la a separate 
bath house I toilet^ outside oven, woodshed and, if 
the family is rich| a rice storehouse* 

iOCIA^IgiATIOH 

B?^nedict points out that the pattern of individual 
freedom in Japan is in many respocts opposite to that ^ 
in the United States* Tiiere, the child is freest in 
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early childhood. Childeen ass wanted (partly to 
enhance the status of parents) and they are indulged 
by parents and even more by grandparents. Bhe yomg 
child is displaced by a sibling usually after a few 
yaars, which often leads to strong ties between alter- 
nate children. But all children have a great deal of 
freedom until about 9 or XO, During this parlod 
they may boast freely, in marked contrast to the 
selfdepsecation which is obligatory for adults. Also, 
boys may express their aggressions f reoly by having 
tamper tantrums and beating on their mothers, though 
a boy v/duld ne%'er show disrespect to his father, 

When peopl« reach age 61 there is a special 
eeremony markinci their passage into a difforent 
status, Actual.Xy, thoy may choosso to continWG aa^ 
household heads until around ago 70, and then retire 
from active work a*id rosponsibility, ftt this time, 
the grandparents revort to the is cnrly pattern of 
free expressicsi. They demand attention, expross their 
emotions freely (the old v/omen are as fczw/dy as the nan) 
and are generally freed from the duties and responsibilities 
which bind. the young and middle -aged adults. 

»3"apanese Ideals of good and bad bohavior are 
based on two basio" attitudes. The first is a 
tremendous respflict for hierarchy, or "taking one's 
proper station," This is refilocted in Japanoflo 
bureaucracy, emphasis on the military^ rGligiouB 
veneration of the Emperor, and also in the family, 
where children are taught the utmost respoct for their 
fathers from their earliest years. (A mother v/ith a 
baby on her back will bow the baby's head to teach 
it the appropriate gesture and attitudQ of rogpoct 
for elders. ) The unmiestioning cbodicnee which 
children accord to their teachers is another aepect 
of "taking one's proper station," Tho submission, 
of vjivoB to their husfei^nds in many rosposto, and the 
deference i-Aich girls shew to fcrothoro, even younger 
brothers ^ are further inatances. 

Thm second attitufl-a Csee BonGdict) is that wach 
Individual is "dofcto:. -co the ages and to the v.'orld." 
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The key to the whole gystem of relations in on^ a 
load or indebtedness which one carriee^ a eense of 
obligation to anyone v;ho is a baneSactor, One receives 
on from the emperor, from ancestors and parents, 
formsrly from the feudal lord^ from teachers^ and in 
all aontaets of life* The reciproGale of thia are 
tv/oi Simu^ which can never be repayed v;holly, 
and giri^ which is repayed wiUi mthCTiatical equivalents* 
gimu includee duty to emppror and country^ and also 

one's duty to ancestors^ parents^ and descendents, - 
Gir4 includes the duty to repay gifts brought to 
parties by friends^ coopGrative labor in building a 
house, or help in time of trouble. Giri^to^ne^ S" 
^ms ineludes the duty to admit no failure or 
inadeguacy* This system of obligations is not as 
rigidly adhered to by peasants as it was by the 
samiirai in earlier centuries, and Japanese attitudes 
are becoming in many ways more democratic and moro 
^emtoxn^ Uawever^ the sense^ of on is at the basis of 
many relationships which would be incomprehensible if 
viewed and judged v;ith VJestern hfisimptions^ 

niere are tv/o important methods of teaching 
wt^panese children^ One is by direct physical contact* 
the mother bows the baby's head, she places his body 
in the proper poaition for sitting or standing, the 
teacher guides the child's hand when teaching him to 
write* 



More general is the employing of ridicule to 
impress on a child what behavior is unacceptable. 
Thus he learns to become independent of his mother, 
to v/ork skillfully, to be respectful and diligent, 
and so on. When a child^'-at 3 or so—is old enough 
to play with his age-mates, he learns that they too 
vjill ridicule any deviant behavior, and that he is 
unacceptable to his family whenever he is unacceptable 
to the larger soaial groups Eiis use of ridicule 
as a negative sanction makes the Japanese very 
sensitive to feelings of shame* Tti^ importancQ of 
qir l^Q-^ne|s '-name , (or saving face) leads to the 
employment of intemadiaries in many touchy social 
situations* Thera is alArays a go-bsttfeen, for 
instance I to arrange mr:;iages, so tha . if c.n© family 
is unenthusi^intic the other will not J:^ ashamed* h 



man couirtlng a young girl say ceme to hM xoom with 
a towel over his face^ She probahly knoi^e who ha 
tm, but if he is rejected hm has saved face by 
reraaining partly concealed^ 

The various roles within the family have been 
delt with implicitly cibove. Age^ sex, single or 
married status^ education, are all factors determining 
the status of each individuali and his relations with 
older or married or less educated people with v;hom 
ha comes in contacts 

Conflict is seldom open* The reason is the 
danger of shaming others. Avoidance, and the use 
of intermediaries are the two chief methods of 
avoiding open conflict. 

The railroad^ newspapers, radios , bicycles, are 
all important in increasing the communication botwaon 

^BEM^ sind the nearby to^ms, and betwoen rural and 
urban areas^ between Japan and other countries* 

Coirutiunal work, especially in the rice paddies, 
brings all able-bodied people together* There arc 
many occasions for cooperative labor where adults 
learn from each other ^ The farmers are also taught 
by the priests on various festival occasions, and by 
the teachers on days v;hen they visit the school for 
celebrations* ' 

In addition to his familyi the child in Suye Mura 
is much influenced by his teacher. Since education 
for 6 years is compulsory, the total effect is 
tremendous. Much of the education Is moral and 
nationalistic, and some of the eKtracurricular groups 
attended by the young people have an important influence 
on them^ For example, young girls are being taught 
the importance of pre-marital chastity. Eoys in the 
30 's were continually bombarcTed witJ^. natienalistic 
propaganda^ Military service was also a nationalising 
and urbanising influence* 
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By far the greatest Jearninq, however, is still 
carried out within ths family in Si\m Mura.. 

chm^ in mm. mm, um. 

Today life in the village of suye Mura reflects 
the impact of technology upon rural Japana Although 
the town is still organized in twelve small clusters 
of homes bugajku# there is now a bu_mku of cement 
homes with tile roofs. One notices the incre.asod use 
of electricity for the running of home appliances, 
television, etc. Tile baths are replacing the v/ooden 
baths. Modern piped v/ater systems are in evidence , 

The work of the villagers has been modified also. 
Although agricu.lturo is tho main occupation, pooplo 
can ha found woirJd.ng In small indus trios connocted 
to the electronics and other fields. 

One notices that the food and clothihg habits 
have been modified since. World War II. raiera meat 
and fish were oceasional additions to meals, today 
they are considerGd to hs staplea. Produce is also 
purchased from other villages. 

There is a miKture of- western and traditional 
Japanese clothing to bfl eaen v;orn by the villagers , 
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TERMINALi ACTIVITY 
For your terminal activity, you are to caerive a 
generalisation baeed upon your reading of the Hopi and 
Japanese cultures (raatsrials which .aire attached to •this rac^ule) 

Tlie-geheraiization is td>'fob^ one of the ■ ''dbjects" of 

intercultural education. Using this generalisation as your 
lesson objective, prepare a lesson plan incorporating one of 
the "dimensions" of intercultural understanding. Your 
lesson plan model should be patterned after the ones 
presented in earlier modules. . . 



